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“SUSTAINED EFFORT. EFFORT 


‘EACE News Headquarters Fund 
continues to move slowly, though 


steadily. Jt is curious how little 
fluctuation there has been in the 
amount received. But I will not 


pretend that it has come up to my 
expectations: on the contrary, it has 
fallen short of them by one-half. But 
it’s no use grumbling: and [ continue 
to hope that something surprising 
may happen in the next fortnight. 

This fortnight’s contributions in- 
clude 2 sum of £2 10s. in threepenny 
pieces. This method of collection— 
originally suggested by John Barclay 
—hag proved very successful. When 
I think of the sustained effort re- 
quired to accumulate 200 of them, I 
am grateful indeed. 


Contributions received since July 26: 
£13 63. 9d. Total to date: £91 0s, 5d. 
THE EDITOR 


Please send contributions, plainly marked 
“HEADQUARTERS FUND” to Peace News, 
3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 


PACIFIST COMMENTARY 
EDITED BY “OBSERVER” 


. The he End 
“This Year ? 


WY HETHER or not the end of the 
war in Europe is actually near, 
the feeling that it cannot be very far 
away is dominant here and in USA. 
The New York correspondent of The 
Times (Aug. 9) reports that “there 
has sprung up a belief, which is dan- 
gerously close to a conviction, that 
the war in Europe will be over before 
the end of this year.” 
in a categorical statement bf the 
sober Economist (Aug, 7)—a journal 
winich, incidentally, will shortly be 
celebrating the hundredth anniversary 
of its foundation in 1843. It says: 
“The end of the war in Europe, pro- 
vided there is no major breakdown in 
Allied diplomacy, cannot now be far 
off.” It does not go on to specify 
what it means by “a major breakdown 
in Allied diplomacy.” But those 
familiar with its attitude will know 
that its chief and rather deep-rooted 
misgiving, under this head, concerns 
a possible rupture between Soviet 
Russia and the Western Allies. 


Russo-German Settlement ? 


How possible that really is, I can- 

not judge. I can only set out 
some facts, or opinions. Jn- the first 
place it does seem obvious that if there 
are elements in Germany (as one 
imagines there must be) which are 
casting about for a way to save what 
ean be saved from the threatening 
disaster, it is to the thought of a 
separate peace with Russia that their 
minds would naturally turn. 

Though it is perhaps inconceivable 
that the USSR would do a deal with 
“Hitlerite Germany,” it must not be 
forgotten that it stands on record 
that, in that opposition to the 
declared policy of Britain and USA, 
Stalin has declared that Germany will 
remain a great nation and will need 
an army. The German army leaders 
might be excused for taking that as 
a hint that there are possibilities for 
them if they too discard Hitlerite 
Germany; After all, that seems to be 
Badoglio’s idea; and, as we shall see, 
The Times interprets some recent 
events in Germany as pointing in this 
direction, 

What would be Stalin’s response to 
such suggestions? We have to re- 
member that Russia is probably now 
making her supreme effort, and that 
Moscow does not regard the Sicilian 
expedition as a “second front” at all. 
The Moscow News (Express, Aug. 7) 
says curtly: “It was the blows de- 


It is reflected | 


by PERCY 


REDFERN 


IVILIZATION demands our vietory, and you know it!’ So a friend 


yz rebukes me, while another writes: 


“We should have suppressed 


Hitler when he marched into the Rhineland. We had every right.” 


And a lady swells the chorus with, 
fight this war!” 


QO, my warlike friends, how very 
sure you are! Doubt yesterday, 
doubt tomorrow, but today—never! 
Yet I am not without sympathy. I 
know how we want certainties. That 
is why Iam a pacifist. One of a tiny 
minority, I have had to test myself. 
There is a feeling known to me since 
before the South African War, a 
feeling that war contradicts the very 
meaning of life. 

If the love that inspires us to live 
does not mean understanding and 
mutual help between peoples, then 
life is a cheat.. But we are not 
cheated; while it is a thousand times 
proved that the deceit lies in those 
war-begotten politics which my 
friends so confidently continue to 
trust. za 


Mistakes of Mars 


Through every hour of the domin- 
ant mind of the last war, I learned 
to know it. The mass of belligerent 
surenesgs was, to begin with, stupe- 
fying. Ang the great compact 
majority prevailed to the end. 

The war (we were told) was like 
no othey war. It was civilization 
versus barbarism. Prussian mili- 
tarism. “this drilling, tramping 
foolery ‘n the heart of Europe,” had 
to end. Then would come the better 
world! 

So, in fact, we came to fifteen 
million dead men, to millions more 
erippled, to other millions—men, 
women, and _ children—slain by 
famines and diseases, and, even in 
this rich SURE to ruined trades, 


“What a pity it is that we have to 


derelict townships, and semi-starva- 
tion for millions on the dole. And 
another major war. 

“There shall be no second mis- 
take,” said Mr. Eden in September, 
1939. Alas, what else but tragic 
error is to be got from war! 


Century of Impostures 


The story of Bellona’s impostures 
is long. Let me keep within the past 
hundred years. 

Preposterously, the spirit of the 
Crimean War stil] flames in Tenny- 
son’s “Maud.” Hig contemporaries 
were sure, then, that “an earlier 
show of force would have deterred the 
Tsar from war.” In the Illustrated 
London News of the period they went 
on to say that “England and France 
will not again suffer a _ bullying 
despot to destroy, in his lust for 
domination, the nationality of an 
independent people. 

And they called upon America to 
help the Allies in “their disinterested 
and generous struggle against the 
wicked aggressor and disturber of the 
world’s repose.” determined 
Britain would enrol every man— 
“nay, our very women’—rather than 
yield 

But  Trevelyan’s “History of 
England” tells us that Turkey, and 
not Russia, forced the war, that we 
suffered from “diplomatic incompe- 
tence” and an “easily stirred” “fight. 
ing mood,” and that “the modern 
press . . fed the war-spirit with 
selected news and incitements to 
hatred.” Fisher’s “History of 


livered at Hitler in Russia that sent 
Mussolini crashing.” 


Moscow and Western Allies 


HERE are other indications that 

relations with Russia are be- 
coming more distant. The departure 
of M. Maisky for a permanent post 
in Moscow and the continued absence 
of M. Litvinov from Washington are 
understood by current optimism as 
evidence that British and American 
policy—what is it?—-will be ade- 
quately interpreted to Moscow. These 
moves point rather towards a new 
unconcern in Moscow: Stalin no 
longer cares whether he keeps his 
ablest diplomats in London and 
Washington. To the unilateral action 
of Britain and USA in Italy he has 
retorted by permitting-the formation 
of the “Free Germany” movement, 
and allowing it to gain increased im- 
portance. Now the Moscow journal 
War and the Working Classes makes 
an open attack on Mr. Churchill’s idea 
of an Eastern European federation. 


“Plang for the establishment of an Eastern 
European Federation can be built up, but 
only by the renunciation of friendship 
between the USSR and the Allies in the post- 
war period or the point of departure—only 
if the renunciation of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty 
ie considered” (quoted by the Economist, 

ug. 


It is also worth noting that, accord- 
ing to Mr. Peter Drucker, the Keynes 
currency plan reveals itself not as a 
plan for world-organization (which it 
purports to be) but as a plan for the 


organization of regional groups. 

“It is fully in line with the trend of British 
official thinking as revealed recently by Mr. 
Churchill in his advocacy of a European 
Council and of an Asiatic Council as the 
actual instruments of post.war policy. For 


such regional groupings the Keynes plan 
would be eminently suitable’ (Fortnightly Re- 
view, Aug.). 


Russia’s War — and Peace 


HE position is that Soviet Russia 
ig still carrying the real brunt 
Though “the psychological 


of the war. 


disturbance in Germany caused by the 
disappearance of Mussolini must be 
very great, the sober-minded German 
will be even more disturbed by the 
German defeat in the huge battle for 
Orel. Compared to this, Sicily is a 
side-show, indeed. And whereas the 
Germans can take credit for having 
put up a very stubborn defence in 
Sicily against avowedly hopeless odds, 
in Russia they have been fairly and 
squarely defeated in a great summer 
campaign fought on equal terms. 

The Russians have plenty of justifi- 
eation for holding.that, as they have 
suffered most from the Germans— 
their casualties must be more than ten 
times as great as those of the British 
and Americans combined, not to speak 
of the ravaging of their homeland— 
they have a perfect right to settle 
their business with Germany on terms 
which suit themselves. 


Revolution ? 


ALTHOUGH we have heard plenty 
about the desirability of a cordial 
and detailed political understanding 
between USSR and the Western 
Allies as to the future of Europe, it 
has never shown any sign of being 
realized. At the present moment 
many of the most moderate democrats 
in Britain are thoroughly alarmed 
about British and American policy in 
Italy: they fear, with a good show of 
reason, that the intention is to sup- 
press any revolutionary movements 
on the ground that they will interfere 
with the prosecution of the war. 
Still less than the British Left will 
Russia accept the convenient fiction 
that Fascism was just Mussolini and 
a handful of party-chiefs. However 
far he may be from his original 
Marxism, Stalin knows perfectly well 
that Fascism is not Mussolini and 
his henchmen, hut the social groups 
which supported him. And it would be 


(Continued on page 2) 
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Europe” adds that only French 
threats to demand the liberation of 
the Poles induced Britain to quieten 


“warlike folly” and retire from 
“a mad enterprise.” 


Sixty Years After 


‘Russia is in this war to win, aye, 
if it takes ten years.” 

These words were written not 
yesterday, but by a Times correspond- 
ent in 1915. “This is the people’s 
war. It has bound them (the 
Russians) together from prince to 
peasant.” The war-mind was con- 
vinced then, as it was convinced in 
misunderstanding the Russian revo. 
lution, and in supporting Koltchak, 
Deniken, and Yudenitch. 

We pass to 1939. “Stalin Shows 
His Hand,” said the Times, as its 
leading article on the Russian inva- 
sion of Poland spoke of “‘the ingenu- 
ous belief that Russia was to be 
distinguished from her Nazi neigh- 
bour.” And now...? The war-mind 
is still as ready to speak with the 
profoundest conviction. 

Italy had adopted “a wise policy 
of peace”; and her “historic partner- 
ship” with Britain and France would 
“become increasingly fruitful.” The 
calling to power of Marshal Pétain, 
the “hero of Verdun” “as full of 
wisdom as of years,” was the French 
guarantee that “they shall not pass.’ 
The first statement - was Mr. 
Churchill’s, in November, 1939; the 
second that of The Times in May, 
1940. 

It would be easy to continue with 
assertions about Finland, about 
Yugoslavia, about Greece, about 
Turkey, all similarly confident, all 
now forlorn. 


The Way of Understanding 


There is no suggestion that British 
leaders in war are especially fallible. 
On the contrary, I accept their 
general wisdom and capacity. My 
one point is that every human liabi- 
lity to error is tragically inereased 
by the self-confidence of war. 

Only to omniscience, it might be 
thought, could belong the right to 
inflict the unspeakable miseries of 
mass-slaughter. But divine wisdom 
sends the sunshine and the rain to 
friend and foe alike; and it is 
blundering man who showers the 
bombs. Meanwhile his fighting cer- 
tainties are, at best, half-truths, and, 
at worst, terrible illusions. 

War fails Victories come from 
the deeper failures of the other side. 
If Germany betrays that European 
union so urgentiy to be desired 
by peaceful means, it will be 
because failure is inherent in con- 
quest by war. Even so elementary 
a union 4s that of Britain and Ireland 
has been defeated by force. 

There is a lesson in it for pacifists. 
Where the belligerent mind is positive 
they have a right to doubt. But 
pacifists, too, need assurance; and 
their faith finds it in what Pascal 
has called the reasons of the heart. 
We have Christian leaders uncertain 
of their creeds, but all too sure in 
war.  Pacifists are (or should be) 
different. 

They believe neither in war as a 
means nor in the ends of war, which 
are all within the intention of each 
nation or alliance to impose its will 
on the other side. Not even a will 
believed to be benevolent do pacifists 
to themselves) their main, positive 
aim is to unite the peoples in under- 
standing and sympathy. 

It is a big aim and the pacifist 
movement is little. Out of its little- 
ness, bes we give effect to so great a 
purpose? 
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What of Italy? 


SINCE we wrote, last week, that the 

chances of a negotiated armistice 
for Italy “are utterly remote” re- 
ports have indicated that Badoglio’s 
delay in asking for an armistice has 
been due to his belief that those 
ehances would come nearer. And 
although the genuine surprise in this 
country at the delay suggests a com- 
plete lack of intention to budge from 
the demand for unconditional sur. 
render, by August 7 the Diplomatic 
Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
was writing that there was “at 
present” no prospect of Badoglio’s 
hope being realized. Thus it becomes 
clearer that it is the demand for un- 
conditional surrender, rather than the 
demand for negotiation, that is the 
abstract demand which it would be 
foolish to press. 


Foolish, that is, from the point of 
view of restoring peace to Italy. 
There is at this moment no other way 
to restore peace to Italy than by re- 
storing the neutrality that Mussolini 
threw away in 1940. Badoglio knows 
that. He also knows that (to quote 
the Telegraph’s Diplomatic Corre- 
spondent again) “the people cry for 
peace, but unconditional surrender is 
certain, for a time at least, to bring 
to a large part of Italy not peace but 
a sword.” Therefore he asks for at 
least a conditional surrender, the 
minimum condition being that Italy be 
left to make the best she can of 
neutrality. What the Italians made 
of it would depend very largely on 
what else they could get by negotia- 
tion. Thus we might contribute 
directly to creating an Italy that 
would correspond as nearly as 
possible to Allied peace aims. 


Probably that amounts to aban- 
doning the aim of beating the Ger- 
mans into unconditional surrender, 
because to strike through or from 
Italy is our best hope of achieving it. 
That that is not necessarily so is sug- 
gested by the fact that the Russians, 
even in the hour of sweeping Allied 
triumphs in that direction, are re- 
peating once more their demands for 
a “second front” from another direc- 
tion. But if it does amount to that, 
then most people will say no to it at 
once. That unconditional-surrender- 
at-any-price attitude is an intelligible 
one: for all we know, the disadvan. 
tages of having laboriously to fight 
our way through Italy may not, in 
fact, be greater than the disadvan- 
tages of trying to get into the Euro- 
pean fortress some other way. (It may 
be well worth it, for example, in 
order to get to the Balkans and the 


Danube before the Russians do.) 
What we find more difficult to 
understand is the attitude of those 
who want to have their cake and eat 
it: those who want to replace Italy, 
the moment it’.is delivered into our 
hands, by one that ensures “genuine 
liberty for the common man” (to 
quote the Editor of the News Chron- 
icle, in a special leader on Aug. 5), 
but who at the same time, for the sake 
of total victory, are determined that 
the mass of the common men of Italy 
shall be forced into actively or 
passively aiding the enemies of their 
former allies. (“Italy Must Fight 
Us or the Germans, says Arthur 
Woodburn, MP.”—Star, Aug. 4.) 
Those aims seem to us to be funda- 
mentally incompatible. The Germans 
have realized that and have conceded 
the minimum possible to their con- 
quered peoples consistent with hold- 
ing them and exploiting them for 
further conquests. Surely the only 
valid alternative to that kind of 
policy is to make the maximum 
possible. concessions in negotiation 
with enemy peoples. consistent with 
the aim of establishing “genuine 


liberty for the common man” among 
those and all peoples. 


Nobody Now Trusts Words 
says HAROLD WILSON 


The hey-day of propaganda is upon us. From the selling of cosmetics to 
the waging of war, the necessary preliminaries are now accomplished by 
advertising. The principles of Freud and Ford operate in unholy alliance. 
Language is ceasing to have meaning at all. 


ONSIDER: “Honeymoon soon— 

for the girl with the lovely 

skin.” Or again, another actual 
cosmetic advertisement: “Nora and 
Dora both wanted Gary ...a hand- 
some young millionaire.” Need it be 
added that both firms are eminently 
successful? 

Continental radio networks, which 
only a few years ago glorified baked 
beans, laxatives, lard and pills, now 
radiate Lord Haw Haw, “B.O.” or 
Herr Hitler, ¢the technique remains 
the same. The same half-truths and 
studied deception. 

“Debunking” is the feature of the 
age. Or, in American idiom, “cele- 
brities with their suspenders down.” 


Likewise, “candid cameras.” Or, in 
the entertainment world, “crazy 
gangs.” Small wonder that people 


are becoming crazed with it all. Even 
the Beatitudes are now jazzed up: 
“Blessed are the meek: for they shall 
be taken in.” 


UNREADABLE 


It was said of C. P. Scott, the 
famous Manchester Guardian editor, 
that he made “righteousness read- 
able.” Such is the state of affairs 
today that the converse is true. 


Not only that, it is also probably 
true to say that the bulk of modern 
newspapers do not need to be read 
at all! Heavy type, glaring head. 
lines, and—almost as an afterthought 
—teeny weeny snippets of text, the 
whole dominated by some ogling ex- 
hibit of pulchritude, notable above all 
for a maximum 36 ins. of leg. 


Shades of Sir John Reith the radio! 
In forty-seven languages this twen- 
tieth century Tower of Babel pours 
forth words. If the sandbags are not 
piled too high in the BBC Entrance 
Hall perhaps the Latin inscription is 
still visible. The English version 
runs: 

“This Temple of the Arts and Muses is dedi_ 
cated ta Almighty God by the first Governors 
of Broadcasting in the year 1931, Sir John 
Reith being Director-General. It iis their 
prayer that good seed sown may bring forth a 
good harvest, that all things hostile to peace 
or purity may be banished from this house, 
and that the people inclining their ear to 
whatsoever things are beautiful and honest 
and of good report, may tread the path of 
wisdom and uprighteousness.” 

be 


Any comment would 
superfluous. 


ABUSE OF LANGUAGE 


This monstrous abuse of language 
works out in horrible ways. For 


quite 


COMMENTARY 


difficult to believe that Stalin does 
not positively desire, both in Italy 
and Germany, the social revolution of 
which Britain and America are so 


obviously afraid. Between Soviet 
Russia. actively desiring and en- 
couraging social revolution, and 


Britain and America perhaps pre- 
pared to use .the Fascist system 
(under a new proprietor) to suppress 
it, political understanding is hardly 
possible. Would making peace with 
the German army chiefs upset the 
Russian idea of social revolution in 


Germany? I doubt it. 
Germans and Bombing 
ACCORDING to The Times 


(Aug. 9) what has most severely 
shaken German morale is the inten- 


sive bombing of Hamburg. 

“The reverses at Orel, Bielgorod and in 
Sicily, grave as they are, are completely over- 
shadowed in the public mind by the im- 
pression created’ by the immense destruction 
at Hamburg. There ia evidence that this event 
has completely changed the aspect of the war 
for the civilian population. .. The Frankfurter 
Zeitung says: ‘This creates a fundamentally 
new situation for every one of us.’” 

And in -its leader The Times sug- 
gests that the Army is preparing to 
put the blame on the Nazi Party for 
any collapse of morale on the home 
front, particularly since the party 
has always regarded the sustaining 
of civilian morale as its own peculiar 
responsibility. 

“If the Wehrmacht were now to hold the 
party leaders strictly to their pledge, it would 
be acting in accordance with well-established 
practice, and with a well-defined purpose. No 
matter on whom the blame for defeat is put, 
it would not be upon the army, whose prestige 
must be upheld at all costs and by any device, 
now as it wag in 1918.” 


Germany’s Real Troops 


N fact, as far as the British and the 
Americans are concerned, the German 
Army remains a tough and untried proposition. 
Capte Liddell Hart (D. Mail, Aug. 9) em- 
phasizes the tenacity of the resistance of a 
relatively small body of German troops in 
Sicily. Moscow goes much further. The 
Moscow journal “War and the Working- 
Class,”’ in calling for a real second front, 
which it defines as an operation which would 
divert 60 German divisions and about 20 vassal 
divisions from the Russian front, says: 
“The fact remains, however, that there were 
only four German and about ten Italian 
divisions in Libya, while there are only two 
German divisions and a few Italian divisions 
in Sicily, These figures show the scale of these 
operations compared with those on the Eastern 


front, on which Hitler, this year, has 200 
German divisions and about 30 vassal 
divisions. They show, too, that our Allies 


have not yet met the real troops of Hitler’s 
Germany.” 

The Moscow communique (Aug. 6) ran thus: 
“The successful operations of the Red Army 
are holding back on the Soviet-German front 
all the basic forces of the Hitlerite army. 
They have deprived the German command of 
the possibility of freely manoeuvring their 
troops. They have thus created still more 
favourable conditions for the development of 
active offensive operations by our Allies on 
the Continent of Europe.” 


Japan to Rescue ? 


T the same time, there appear definite 
hints of the possibility of a separate 
peace between Germany and Russia. Mr. 
Vernon Bartlett ascribes to the Germans them- 


Cont'd from nage J 


seves the report that Germany, “with the 
help of the Japanese Ambassador in Berlin,” 
is suggesting such a peace to Russia. “Lest 
Russia should hasten to reject the suggestion, 
there is a threat in the background to the 
effect that the Japanese will join against her.” 
(N. Chronicle Aug 9.) 


Mr. Bartlett refutes the suggestion, mainly 
on the ground that the Japanese “would not 
be so unwise as to choose a time when things 
look black for Germany to come to Ger- 
many’s help.” But for Gen. Martin (D. Tele- 
graph, Aug. 9) the same consideration has 
the opposite effect. 

“If Germany could persuade Japan to attack 
Russia in the Far East, then Marshal Stalin 
might be forced to abate his rain of blows 
against the Wehrmacht. The Germans would 
have respite and could reconstitute a reserve, 
while Russia, they imagine, might even be 
driven to accept a separate peace of accom- 
modation—that dream of the realists of the 
German High Command in_ opposition to the 


fanaticism of Hitler. To persuade the 
Japanese to take this course Germany has 
one potent line of argument. It is that 
Germany’s present plight is desperate, Tf: 


Germany falls today Japan will fall tomorrow. 
Thus the preservation of Germany is vital to 
Japan. It may be that the Japanese Am- 
bassador who attended the meeting of party 
and Service chiefs in Berlin found this 
argument convincing.” 


Japan’s Interests 


OW all this together does not amount to 
a a positive case. But it is worth very 
serious attention. For it does indicate that, 
unless the  British-American offensive in 
Europe develops very quickly -into something 
far more serious than it actually is—at least 
ten times as serious, measured in the number 
of German divisions engaged—there is a real 
possibility that Germany may be able to make 
use of the Japanese threat to persuade Russia 
to peace. 

After all, it is to Japan’s interest that Ger- 
many should not be defeated. It jis all very 
well for Mr. Vernon Bartlett to argue that 
Japan would be very silly to prop up Germany: 
But why? The mament Germany is defeated, 
America and Britain intend to turn with all 
their might upon Japan. On purely realistic 
considerations to save Germany by bringing 
pressure on Russia to make peace with her 
would appear to be a wise investment for 
Japan. 

There I leave it. The war in Europe may 
very well end by the end of the year. But it 
may end in a disconcerting way. 
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instance: “Pies like muvver makes.” 
In this manner is described the mass- 
product of a mammoth confectionery 
combine! Js it surprising, then, that 
in RAF language bombs become 
“cookies”? 

For years now the film, stage, 
radio, and what-have-you have feat- 
ured “Our Wonderful Girls.” Mar- 
lene Dietrich wears trousers. And so 
on, and so on, 


Women can do the things that men 
can do. They can: in uniform on 
parade grounds and at benches _ in 
munition works. It is not altogether 
a parody of the tale of the girl factory 
worker who thought “freedom of the 
seas” meant mixed bathing! 

Remember the “Situations Vacant” columns 
of the piping days of peace—and unemploy- 
ment? 

Once, unemployed myself, I stood in a little 
silent group in the Holborn Publie Reading 


Room. Jobs going for Vacuum Cleaner 
Salesmen. ‘Live Men Wanted,” the advertise 
ment ran, 


Suddenly a violent explosion from the little 
man over whose shoulder I was reading. 
“What the hell do they think we arel” I 
solemnly repeat: What the hell do they think 
we are” 


“BOGEY, BOGEY!” 


Every day and in a thousand devilishly 
subtle ways the trué and whole personality 
of the modern man is outraged—deliberately. 
It is a case of “bogey, bogey.” “You are 
losing your hair, old man.’ “Mary doesn't 
love you any more.” “You know, of course,, 
you’re a fuilure at your job. (With women 
the torments are perhaps even more refined.) 

Is it any wonder that the poor devil who is 
heir to twentieth-century civilization behaves 
like Mickey Mouse in the end? To translate 
the language of anonymous _ totalitnrian 
authority in terms of the music hall. “Git up 
them stairs.” 

In 1932 Mr. Churchill said something highly 
significant. “I cannot recall a time,” he said 
“when the gap between the kind of words 
which statesmen used and what was actually 
happening in the world was ag great og it 
is now.”’ 


If that was tru¢ of as far back as 1932 how 
much more true is it. of today? What was 
once a joke is now stark tragedy. ‘Don’t 
tear up the treaty yet, sir. We haven't all 
signed it.” 

In this desperately troubled world it would 
probably be good for us all—pacifist and non- 
pacifist alike—at least to ban indefinitely all 
controversial words ending in “ism.” Pacifism 
certainly, the mere use of a label, is far, far 
too easy. 

About plain speaking, there is an antiseptic 
quality. There is indeed much to be said for 
the main tenet of the PPU: We say “NO.” 


WHY | DID NOT 
REGISTER FOR 
FIRE-GUARD 


fPHE purpose of this statement is 

_not to condemn the pacifists who 
registered for this duty, but to show 
why I felt unable to register. 


I was a member of the street fire 
guard before registration was com- 
pulsory and, therefore, had shown 
what I was ready to do, as a volun_ 
teer. I refuse to be conscripted for 
war purposes, and even after the war 
intend to resist the State’s restriction 
of personal freedom. 


I believe God gave man a mind and 
a conscience to make personal choices, 
and I do not think it to be God’s 
will for man to be at all times willing 
for governments to make decisions for 
him. Each individual must decide for 
himself thé right action and then 
persist in that action, no matter what 
penalties may be inflicted by the State, 
until he is convinced that such action 
is no longer the best, 


I am ready to protect dwelling houses and 
hospitals from fire, but definitely refuse to 
guard military institutions or factories engaged 
in production for war. 


The Government has the legal power to 
require those who register for Civil Defence to 
serve iin any place and in any civilian 
capacity. I am willing to serve only in the 
place where I have been serving for nearly 
es years and in the capacity which I think 
is best, 


If I had registered, the Government would 
have been justified in assuming that I waa 
ready to place myself entirely under Its 
directions and, therefore, it would have been 
mistaken. Not having registered, I have pre- 
vented the Government from being deceived 
and since my name is still on the street list 
of voluntary fire guards, and I am on duty 
one night each week, the Government is aware 
of what I am ready to do—nothing else is 
necessary. 

Many people are saying that in the post- 
war reconstruction they will be willing to 
accept complete State direction over their lives 
provided that the State first granta them the 
right of conscientious objection. In my 
opinion, if one is willing to do only what one's 
conscience allows, one is actually restricting 
the State’s control over the individual and 
hence one is resisting conscription, both 
military and industrial. and maintaining in- 
dividual liberty to follow the best that one 
knows. That is my purpose. 


SYDNEY GEORGE CONBEER 
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Thoughts Into 
. _ Things 


MHE question naturally arises, 
4 “How is this new aspiration of 
the human mind to be made visible 
and real? How is it to pass out of 
thoughts into things?” 

Not by organizing a society, and 
going through a course of resolu- 
tions and public manifestoes, and 
being thus formally accredited to the 
public and to the civility of the news- 
papers. We have played this game 
to tediousness. Men who love that 
bloated vanity called public opinion 
think all is well if they have once got 
their bantling through a sufficient 
course of speeches and cheerings of 
one, two, or three public meetings—as 
if they could do anything; they vote 
and vote, cry hurrah on both sides 
—no man responsible, no man caring 
a pin. The next season, an Indian 
war, or an aggression on our com- 
merce by Malaya; or the party this 
man votes with have an appropria- 
tion to carry through Congress; in- 
stantly he wags his head the other 
way and cries Havoc and War. 

This is not to be carried by public 
opinion, but by private opinion, by 
private conviction, by private, 
dear, and earnest love. For the 
only hope of this cause is in the 
increased insight, and it is to be 
accomplished by the spontaneous 
teaching, of the cultivated soul, in its 
secret experience and meditation— 
that it is now time that it should puss 
out of the state of beast into the state 
of man; it is to hear the voice of 
God, which bids the devils that have 
rended and torn him come out of him 
and let him now be clothed and walk 
forth in his right mind. 

Emerson, 1838, on The Abolition of 

War. 
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Owing to the large number of claims 
on our severely limited space, correspond- 
ents are urged to keep their letters very 
brief, and preferably under 250 words. 


To Ex-Service 
Pacifists 


GOME time ago you kindly per- 
mitted me to appeal to pacifists 
_ who had been combatants in the last 
war. I asked them to write me, giving 
me a short outline of their record in 
that war, and also explaining the 
motives, episodes, conversations, per- 
sonal contacts, etc., which had been 
the main causes of their conversion to 
pacifism. I had hoped that if a 
sufficient number of replies were re- 
ceived, I should be able to make some 
contribution to the problem of pre- 
senting pacifism to men who are serv- 
ing in the current war and who will 
probably be faced with many heart. 
searchings when they come to demob- 
ilization. 

Unfortunately the  replies—though very 
illuminating and indicative that I was right 
in my contention and hope—were too few to 
constitute a genuine cross-section of ex_Ser- 
vice pacifists. But it has been urged on me 
that such people could do a real service to 
pacifism by having their transition from 
militarism explained to the younger genera- 
tion of Service men who will, perhaps 
shortly, be faced with heart-searchings such 
as we ex-Service men encountered after the 
last war; and, further, that there are many 
nfore ex-Service pacifists who may have missed 
my last appeal. May I therefore be allowed 
to make it again? 

(Rev.) R. fi. Le MESSURIER 
Holy Cross Vicarage, 47 Argyle Sq., W.C.1. 


The Spirit and Its Works 


John Broderick's letter in Peace News of 
July 28 raises a vital issue. We must learn 
that what Broderick calls ‘practical’? or 
“yational” pacifism can only exist as the ex- 
pression in works of Christian (“‘religious’’ 
ig Broderick’s term) pacifism. We must learn 
‘that the primary need of humanity is spiritual 
regeneration. Only a change of heart can 
enaure true social change and eliminate war. 
Science, continually creating new conditions, 
denies permanence to any system of saciety. 
But permanence there must be in the spirit 
that motivates society. In the spirit of Christ, 
“as it was in the beginning, is now. and ever 
shall be,” all our problems are soluble. In 
that spirit each age will get the social system 
it needs. That same spirit will ensure the 
peaceful evolution from the system of one age 
to that of another. 

I do not for a moment doubt the sincerity 
of the rational pacifist, but I fear. that the 
basis upon which he builds is unsound. Once 
the revolution he desires has taken place, the 
revolutionary becomes a diehard. This is all 
to the goad if the revolution has been spiritual. 
If the resolution has been material, the results 
are tragic. 

We must first seek the kingdom of God 
(within ourselves): all things else will be 


added unto us. 
JAMES M. ROBINSON 
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PEACE NEWS 


WINIFRED RAWLINS, 


discussing prison from 


personal experience, asks WHAT IS 
THE CHRISTIAN ANSWER ? 


WAJHEN I knew recently that I was 

** to spend seven days in Holloway 
Prison I thought of it as an incident 
in the continuing effort to witness 
against war, a greater opportunity 
than comes every day to prove the 
reality to us of our pacifist testimony. 
It was certainly that, but much more 
besides. It was an experience of 
touching bottom. 


I had thought too that such a short 
time spent there would not be 
sufficient for the experience to be 
reliable. I believe I was wrong. The 
times when we are allowed to gain a 
deeper understanding of life are not 
measured by their length but by the 
quality of our wwareness, 


For it was not mainly an indi- 
vidual experience, depending on my 
own circumstances. From the moment 
I entered the prison walls I was drawn 
into the common life of that inner 
world which those walls so effectively 
shut off from the world outside. 


Here at last one is face to face with 
our civilization in its grim nakedness. 
A civilization which, while prepared 
to give Christian teaching every 
chance to influence indirectly the stuff 
of its daily living, clings tenaciously 
to its sanctions of force and ugliness 
which lie at its heart, though usually 
hidden from sight. 


Here is the answer a_ semi. 
Christian order of society makes to 
the challenge of misery and sin, an 
answer dictated by fear and_ the 
primitive desire for security. Now 
for the first time one meets on equal 
terms the inhabitants of that world 
which lies just beyond the confines of 
respectability and an assured position, 
only to find that one is making the 
acquaintance of a deeply-buried self. 


FALLEN HUMANITY 


For these people are not, for. the 
most part, examples of a criminal 
type (though some are), but a cross- 
section of humanity who, through 
weakness or misfortune or sin, have 
in some way fallen by the wayside. 
Most of them you might meet in a 
hospital’ waiting-room, 6r any place 
where the less-favoured members of 
society gather; white-haired - grand- 
mothers; young, soft-faced mothers, 
with new-born babies; tired working 
women with dragged-down figures, 

What had they all done to have 
come tthere? What had I done? I 
hardly cared, so overwhelmed was I 
by the thought that each one was a 
human being in trouble, sometimes in 
bitter ‘trouble, and although they 
were, unconsciously, crying out for 
bread, society was offering them a 
stone. 

That was what oppressed me during 


those days—the lack of love. “The 
minimum of love, just enough to 
satisfy the public conscience, in order 
to provide a deterrent to crime!” cries 
society. “The maximum of love, in 
order to allow the redemptive love of 
our common Father to find full ex- 
pression!” eries Christianity. 

Not that affection and sympathy are absent. 
Among the community of prisoners there is a 
wealth of mutual helpfulness, compassion, and 
humour. Even those in authority often allow 
their humanity and inherent kindliness to 
triumph. But one feels it breaks through in 
spite of the system, not because of it. 

“God is working here,’’ I was assured by an 
earnest Christian to whom JI spoke of my 
convictions about the unchristian nature of the 
penal system. ‘I am sure of it,’ I replied, 
“but don’t you think we are making it very 
difficuit for him?” “Yes,’"’ was the sad 
answer, “we are not helped at all in our 
work.” 


EFFECT OF HUMILIATION 


Physical hardship, some of it due to war 
conditions, is not, I belteve, the greatest evil. 
Many would put up with it gladly against a 
different background. 


It is the cumulative effect of experiences 
which all tend to humiliate and discourage, 
to drive home the sense of inferiority and 
powerlessness. The struggle to maintain 
standards of cleanliness and decency; the less 
than personal relationships between authority 
and prisoners: the mainly megative char- 
acter of the daily routine, with little scope for 
initiative or personality. Life is reduced to 
a deathly easiness, an unquestioning obedience 
and submission. But ean thig awaken new 
resolves to tackle life's problems more 
courageously and successfully ? 


Often there is no great sense of personal 
guilt. The punishment seems greater than the 
crime which was often only the culmination of 
a situation of heartbreak and bewilderment. 
The ethic of “‘an eye for an eye’? seems to 
have become ‘‘two eyes for an eye,” and the 
prisoner, looking round for an object for 
revenge, singles out some former companion. 
“So-and-so got me in here. Just wait till I 
get out—I']l give ’im wot far!” Several 
times I pleaded: “Don’t go near him until you 
feel differently. You might do something you 
would be sorry for afterwards.” 


Sometimes the sense of guilt is strong. ‘I 
suppose I deserve to be punished,” said a 
young woman who had been convicted many 
times for stealing. ‘Oh, I’ve determined I’]l 
never come to this dreadful place again.” ‘Do 
you think punishment really helps any of 
us?’ I asked her. “If you have been helped 
here hasn't it been by those who have shown 
you friendship?” She turned to me eagerly. 
“Oh yes, if anyone is kind to me it helps me 
more than anything.’’ 


T thought of the little glimpses of beauty 
within those grim walls. The hollyhocks and 
ramblers in the exercise yard; the black cat 
that sometimes strolled across the dry, brown 
grass between the circular paths (a freedom 
forbidden to the prisoners); the hearty sing- 
ing of the hymns on Sunday morning; the 
pieces of bread saved from a scanty diet to 
give to some hungrier companion. 


Why need there be. only these little rays 
piercing the prevailing sunlessness? Why 
cannot a Christian community find expression 
for the conditions which will allow God’s light 
and benuty and love full opportunity to do 
its healing work? 

Perhaps these things are so just because 
the community iis mot yet Christian. But. 
surely it is the responsibility of those who 
call themselves the followers of Jesus to dis- 
cover and commend to men the Christian 
alternative. 


“Advice’”’ to C.O.s 


After nearly four years’ intensive 
experience of COs and their problems, 
I feel eminently fitted to offer advice 
to prospective COs, especially those 


still waiting to be born. 

1. Choose your parents carefully. If 
possible, choose Quaker parentage—this shields 
you automatically from the Wicked World, 
saves you much nervous strain, and entitles 
you to an honourable place in the pacifist 
movement. Should the Tribunals be unkind, 
going to prison is in the true Quaker tradition, 
so no-one is unduly upset. If there are not 
enough Quakers to go round, choose prominent 
politicians, philosophers, authors, or artists. 
Your refusal to take part in war will be 
regarded as an amiable idiosyncrasy—a touch 
of the parental genius, so to speak. If supplies 
again run short, choose good Christian parents 
with a family minister ready to testify to 
your purity of character at the tribunal. 

2. Be a Christian. It ign’t really necessary 
to inquire too closely into all the implications 
of Christianity. Remember it's “good form” ta 
be a Christian and doubters are looked on 
with distrust as potentially dangerous people. 

8. Go to a University, if possible either 
Oxford or Cambridge. Join the varsity pacifist 
group and practise writing leaflets and pam- 
phiets. At your tribunal you will be treated 
with respect, and you will have no difficulty 
in filling the apvlication forms of the various 
pocket money schemes so beloved of the pacifist 
movement. Very shortly you will find yourself 
a Leader. 

4. Marry if you must, but don’t have a 
family—unless you have a good bank balance. 
If you have a family, you may feel compelled 
to earn money to keep it, and pocket money 
schemes will be of no use. and you may sink 
so low as to enter Civil Defence or the 
National Fire Service. or perform full time 
work on the land under a War Agricultural 
Committee. Should you decide on land work, 
the word “‘vocation’’ will endow it with mystic 
charm. - 

Finally, if you have been aareless at birth 
and your parents are poor and ignorant. and 
and have only been to an elementary school, 


“Tynwald,” Silverdale, nr. Carnforth, Lance. | and you have no one to back you, and you 


can’t pretend to be «@ Christian when you 
know you aren’t one, and you don’t know the 
meaning of ‘“‘vocation," and your refusal to 
fight is just the outeome of your own honest 
reasoning, ‘well—better join the Army and 
have done with it. You'll probaby find more 
comradeship and sympathy there than in the 
i vement. 
pacifist mo CYNIC 


Famine in*’Europe 


May I, as a typical man in the street. not 
half aa interested in the starvation of Europe 
as 1 ought to be, voice some typical questions? 

How bad is this starvation and how do we 
know of it? 

Vaguely I hear of hundreds of thousands 
dying in Greece and Belgium. Is it daily or 
weekly, or what? Sig figures just leave me 
dazed if not incredulous. “malt 

Then I hear that so many thousands (or is it 
hundreds?) die of starvation in the streets sof 
Athens every day. I picture a typical English 
town which I suppose ta be much the same 
size—Birmingham, Manchester, Cardiff—with 
crowded streets. Every ten minutes or 60 
there is a commotion: a man, woman, or child, 
shrunken and disfigured with starvation. who 
was walking along with the crowd, suddenly 
crumples up and dies. The picture is too lurid. 
It isn’t true. It must be propaganda, So I, 
the man in the street, reason, however 
foolishly. 

THeagae aims where do all the figures come 
from? Have we snies in the Registrars’ 
Offices of Births and Deaths? Are certifi- 
cates issued to the effect that these persons 
dieq of starvation? How many peovle died, 


and at what rate, in Athens before the 
blockade? . - 
As you see, the general picture is very 


vague and woolly. But I fear that is precisely 
what is in the mind of the man: in the 
street, and the present publicity given to this 
problem is only defeating its own ends by the 
use of huge figures and picturesque phrase- 
ology. , 

As a postscrivt, may I add the effectiveness, 
in mv own mind. of emphasizing that while 
the children in European countries go without 
essential foods, we adults in this country eat 
sweets and chocolates? 

G. D. CURR 


250 Churchill Drive, Glasgow, W.1. 
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TUNHE basis of the Peace Pledge Union is 
Hl the following pledge which is signed 
hy each member: 


i RENOUNCE WAR AND I WILL NEVER 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER. 

The addresa to which new signatures of 
the pledge should be sent, and from whieh 
further particulara may be obtained ia: 


(<== K PPU HEADQUARTERS, *¥. 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 


RELIEF WORK 
ABROAD 


M{ ANY COs have always hoped 
4y%. that an opportunity might arise 
when they would be able to do relief 
work abroad. It now seems probable 
that, at some future date depending 
on military developments, such work 
may be possible and, with this in 
view, the PSB of Dick Sheppard 
House is drawing up a list of those 
men and women who would be free 
to take part in it. It may, of course, 
be that the Army will be able to 
tackle the job and that civilians will 
not be needed, but we think it as 
well to be prepared. 


There are, however, several words 
of warning which should be given. 
Any relief work which ig undertaken 
by civilians will almost certainly be 
done through the established organ- 
izations working in close co-operation 
with the authorities and the military. 
These organizations will accept for 
service only those with high quali- 
fications of training and experience, 
and many of them already have their 
personnel recruited from amongst 
their own membership. What the 
Bureau wants to do is to be in a 
position to recommend extra person- 
nel should the need arise. 

In work of this nature good will 
will quite certainly not be enough. 
Those who are likely to be consid- 
ered most suitable are the people 
who, during these war years, have 
undergone the hard training of work 
in hospitals, air raid relief squads, 
evacuation hostels, etc., and who are 
accustomed to handling large num- 
bers of people, exercising authority, 
and turning their hand to any odd 
job at a moment’s notice. Lan- 
guages, of course, will be a big, if 
not indispensable, asset. 

EXAMINE YOUR MOTIVES 

Apart from such practical consid- 
erations (not forgetting tribunal 
conditions) one must take other fas- 
tors into account. The obvious glam- 
our of foreign relief work may cause 
many to take a hasty decision to 
volunteer without adequately exam 
ining their motives. 

For many of us this work would 
be an indulgence. We have to think 
of our responsibilities to our work 
at home. It may be dull—not nearly 
such fun as doing a Forence 
Nightingale in foreign parts—but in 
most cases we have committed our. 
selves to it believing in its value, 
and it must go on even though we 
could probably persuade ourselves 
that the other call was more urgent. 
fhe easy way is seldom the way of 
Pacifist service. 


For those who can weigh up these. 


considerations and honestly sa 

this is the work for then thant rae 
(and again we would stress the 
may ) be a field of real service. The 
work would doubtless be harder than 
anyone who has not had practical 
experience of it can imagine, and 
only really tough constitutions would 
be able to stand up to it; but its 
value would be undeniable. 


JACK CARRUTHERS 


re 
do you get your Peace News 
pamphlet every month? 


MOST EARLIER ISSUES ARE 
STILL AVAILABLE 


1d. each 


1. MUSLIMS OF INDIA 


2. VICTORY FOR HUMANITY 
3. Out of print 


4. CONSCRIPTION OF CHILDRE 
5. YOUTH REGISTRATION » 


6. CITIZENS IN JAIL 
7. FOOD RELIEF 


8 FORCED LAB 
COLO eT! BOUR IN THE 


from THE PPU BOOKSHOP, 
Dick Sheppard House, 
Endsleigh Street, W.C.1 
| EE a en ae 
> 
if not, ask your local supplier 
or write to Peace News office 
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Angels and) Sidelights on China |C.0. NEWS 


Fools . 


Nations can radically change almost 
overnight. They can grow up out of 
all recognition and decay beyond all 
identification. This is easily demon- 
strated. 

‘LET us consider the case of the 

Dutch, the Belgians, and the 
Greeks. Their war-time progress 
is a marvel to every patriot. 


1s 

Before the outbreak of hostilities, 
these peoples were so dull and 
morally backward that they refused 
to let Britain be a father to them, 
and consequently were devoured one 
by one by their wicked continental 
uncle, Germany. Not even tne 
imminence of slavery stirred them 
out of their moral lethargy or 
quickened their obtuse inteliigences. 

Yet now after the-passage of 
some months, these same nations 
have achieved a detachment and a 
foresight whch enables them to dis- 
tinguish between the unfriendly 
appearances of the British blockade 
and allied bombers and the reality of 
British benevolence. Not even 
hunger, anxiety, and German propa- 
ganda conjoined have sufficed to 
disturb the sanity of judgment which 
now characterizes these peoples. 
Their vision has remained fixed; 
their will has remained inflexible. 

it is undoubtedly one of the most 
miraculous -transformations in his- 
tory, and may serve to Yrenew 
humanity’s faith in the perfectability 
of man. 


Of course, there are always unbelievers. 


These will dismiss this evidence for rapid 
National changes a3 British propaganda. 
But, even if one rejects these tales of emergent 
divinity among the peoples of occupied Europe 
83 patriotic fictions designed to assure the 
United Nations that they really are nations 
and are genuinely united, they are still 
evidence of something. If they do not prove 
one thing they may serve to prove another. 
For, however incredible they may seem to 
the readers of Peace News, they are commonly 
believed by the readers of the Daily Express. 
In brief, they work. And they work because 
they are accepted. Consequently they tell us 
pouiening peo ane British, however lHttle 
ey may tell us about the Dutc he i 
and the Greeks. oe ae 
Before the war it ig doubtful whether any- 
thing so intrinsically improbable as this pro- 
paganda would have been credited; now it is 
unguestioningly believed. What is this but a 
radical national change? The Dutch, the Bel 
gians, and the Greeks may not have been 
transformed into angels, but perhaps the 
British have been transmuted into fools. 


HOWARD HORSBURGH 


Peace News will contain 
G pages 
in the issue dated 


- August 27 


Please order your copies early, especially 
if increasing standing orders for publicity 
purposes, 


Food Relief Activity 


In the USA food relief public 
activity gathers momentum. Dr. 
Howard Kershner, formerly in 
charge of Quaker relief operations in 
France, has taken 73 meetings, 33 
radio broadcasts and 52 presg con- 
ferences on food relief in the first 
seven weeks of a_ trans-continental 
tour. He is advocating a revised 
plan for feeding 10,000,000 children 
which we hope to analyse here 
shortly. 

Colliers Magazine for July 31 
carries a food relief article, and 
Putnam’s are producing a book for 
Dr. Kershner on the subject in 


September. 
g s s 


Southport Famine Relief Committee have 
sent their petition, bearing more than 9,000 
signatures, to their MP, Mr. R. S. Hudson, 
Minister of Agriculture, who has been the 
eentre of a sharp controversy with local 
celebrities, including the Mayor, because of 
his opposition to relief measures. 


the POLITICS 
of PEACE 


BILL GRINDLAY 
DONALD PORT 
RONALD H. SMITH 


HOWARD WHiTTEN 
foreword by VERA BRITTAIN 


6d 0° post fre2 7d from PPU Bookshop or 
16 Mecklenbu' gh cquare, W.C.I. 
a peace COMMENTARY publication 


Recently we published (PN, May 7) 
a few gleanings of news of conditions 
in nationalist China. They were dis- 
iturbing. They indicated a callousness 
land corruption among the Chinese 
|nationalist officials hard to reconcile 
with the conception of “a nation 
rightly struggling to be free.” 


A recent number of Life (May 10, 
1943) contains “A Warning About 
China” by Pearl Buck which, because 
of the studied moderation, is very de- 
pressing. No-one will challenge Pearl 
'Buck’s title to speak with authority 
on China. 

To us the picture she draws is 
evidence of the moral decay which we 
believe to be the inevitable accompani- 
;ment of prolonged warfare; but it 
is not as an argument for pacifism, 
but as a picture of reality that we 
present it, in brief summary. 


EARL Buck makeg it clear that 

Chiang-Kai-shek is not a hero. It 
was with reluctance that he became 
the leader of the nations) resistance. 
Nevertheless, he has become some- 
thing of a legend, in spite of his 
dubious past. But the Chinese have 


always known that there were 
“forces connected with him and playing upon 
him that were not good forces from the point 


against Japan, but in their need they had to 
accept the evil with the good.” 


As the isolation of China has 
grown, so has the power of these 
elements. “The oppressive elements 
in the Government are becoming 


more oppressive. Chungking is a 
place where free speech is less and 
less possible.” 

The students, once the heart and 
soul of national resistance, are 
turning away from the national 
service. The universal corruption is 
making cynics of them. “Cynicism 
is killing the spirits and hunger is 
killing the bodies of those who were 
once go strong and purifying a poli- 
tical force.” 

There is neither freedom of the 
press nor freedom of speech in China 
now. “The official implement of 
repression is an organization far 
more severe than the secret service 
of a democracy ought to be. And 
the power of the bureaucracy and the 
corruption and oppressiveness of the 
officials” are being strengthened 
because the American aid given to 
China is almost entirely financial. It 
is being used to consolidate the 
power of tyrannous officials. 


CORRUPTION EVERYWHERE 


It is corruption on- which Pearl 
Buck insists again and again. Cor- 
ruption in high-places: a sort of 
corruption growing in the Army, 
which is too weak from hunger and 
disease to fight. “One-third of its 
men are casualties without fighting,” 
so that they settle down where they 
are while their officers ‘go into busi- 
ness,” that is, making what they can 
out of the local people. 


Remarking that some conditions of 
exemption leave no room for doubt 
that the prime motive guiding some 
tribunals “has been to make things as 
awkward and unpleasant as possible 
for the ‘conchie,’ regardless of in- 
evitably ensuing’ loss or cost to the 
community,” a correspondent reports, 
by way of contrast, that at the South- 
Western Tribunal at Bristol, on 
Jul, 27, Judge Wethered said: 


“Tt is no part of the policy of this Tribunal 
vindictively to uproot men from jobs in which 
they are trained, qualified, and experienced, 
and send them to others they know little or 
nothing about. It would not be in the national 
interests to do so.” 


Michael Tippett’s release from Wormwood 
Scrubs Prison will take place on Aug 21, 
coinciding with a performance at the Wigmore 
Hall, at 3 p.m., of his second quartet, by the 
Zorian String Quartet in a series of Gerald 
Cooper Chamber Concerts. He hopes to make 
this concert the occasion for reunion with 
many of his friends. 


“The chief evil that must ga 
corruption, first in high places, 
where, as quickly as possible. The only way 
to get rid of this corruption is to put into 
the hands of the people the power to accuse 
and dismiss their officials when corruption is 
proved.” % . 

On one point, though the hint is 
unmistakable, we could wish that the 


language were clearer. 

“These oppressive influences extend even 
into the Generalissimo’s family. We who are 
the American people would be better pleased 
if we could hear the voice of Madame Sun 
Yat-Sen today. It was Sun Yat-Sen who 
provided for the Chinese people the clear 
direction towards modern democracy. Why is 
it necessary for Madame Sun Yat-Sen to he 
silent? The people believe in her.’ 


is official 
but every- 
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ACCOMMODATION 


CARDIFF. Will any pacifist or sympathizer 
in Cardiff district let bed-sittingroom or lodg- 
ings to ex-Great War C.O., formerly assistant 
in National Museum, Cardiff, who may have 
to ‘‘do time” at intervals for refusing some 
form of war service? Moderate terms for 
gre ete Box 31 PN, 38 Blackstock Rd., 

c.0. AND WIFE urgently require to rent 
small house or srlf-contained flat (unfur- 
nished) between Waltham Cross and Ware. 
Avy. olfers? Box J4 PN, 8 Blackstock Rd., 
1.4, 

©£OR ALL properties to be let or sold in 
N.W. Londen and Districts, apply to McUraitn 
and Brooks. Auctioneers and Surveyors, 44 
Market Place, N.W.11. (Speedwell 9888, 8 
lines), who will give special attention to the 
requiremente of pacifists. 

SCHOOLMASTER, wife, year-old baby, 
desperately seeking unfurnished flat and 
garden any district accessible Harrow, willing 
share or work. Moore, 2 Selvage Lane, N.W.7. 

TO LET, furnished house 8 to 6 months, 
no children, nr. Litherland, Liverpool 21. Pro- 
vide owm linen, towels, etc. Box 25 PN, 
3 Blackstock Rd., N4.. 

TWO YOUNG C.0O.s, married, require fur- 
nished Cottage from mid-Nov, Preferably with 
possibilities of work nearby. Box 18 PN, 
8 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

WANTED TO RENT 
nished cottage with ~ some 
Wales, W., or S.W. England. 
3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

WIDOW AND DAUGHTER (at business) 
desire live with family (happy atmosphere). 
Accessible City, Essex side London preferred. 
Alternatively would share having home stored, 
Suggestions invited. Box 26 PN, 8 Blackstock 
Rd., N.4. 

YOUNG COUPLE seek cottage, caravan, or 
boat accom., W or SW, Aug. 21-Sep. 4. Box 
30 PN 3 Blackstock Rd. N.4. 


EDUCATIONAL 


FIND RECREATION and new power to 
serve through speaking and writing. Corre_ 
spondence (also visit) lessons 65s., classes 
ls. 6d. Dorothy Matthews, B.A., 32 Primrose 
Hill Rd., London, N.W. 8. 

KIDSTONE SCHOOL, Bishopdale, Leyburn, 
Yorks. Co.-ed. 7-18. Practical education in a 
friendly community. School certificate, Pre- 
paratory Agricultural Course. Qualified Staff. 
Home Farm. 

SHERWOOD SCHOOL, Epsom (Prog., 
Co-ed, Community; boarding and day; 3-18) is 
extending premises. A few vacancies still 
remain. Margaret B.A., Harold 
Pratt, B.A. 


FOR SALE & WANTED . 


PACIFISTS AND GROUP Secretaries in- 
terested in stamps should write for selections, 
approval books, etc., to Wembley Group 
Secretary, 133 Sudbury Av., Wembley. Profits 
(about 33 1-3%) paid into nominated pacifist 
funds by Secretaries. References ang stamp 
please. 

WANTED, baby’s buffer chair or high chair, 
sidecar for bicycle, play pen. Oliver, 
Houghton. Leicester. 

WANTED RY C.0.5 (starting family), 
sewing machine, rubber-roller wringer, 
cheapest possible. Box 23 PN, 3 Blackstock 
Rd.. N.4. 

WANTED second-hand doll’s nram, good 
condition, to give pleasure refugee eight. 
Cannot afford high price. Mrs. Baker, 34 Brian 
Av. Sanderstead, Surrey. 

WAR RESISTERS' INTERNATIONAL 
would weleome gifts of foreign stamps, for 
subsequent sale on behalf of W.R.I. funds. 
Any auch gifts received with gratitude. Please 
send to the War Resisters’ Inter1ationa’ 11 
Abbey Rd., Enfield, Middlesex. 


of view of the people or of the common fight 


immediately, unfur- 
land attached. 
Box 24 PN, 


Barclay, 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


LAND & COMMUNITY 


FOR SALE, beautifully situated 
house adjoining farming community t 
school, hostel, etc. Community wishes it to 
be used constructively; willing to offer 
practical help. Ineson, Adamscot, Lea, Ross, 
Hereford. ’ 

SERVICES OFFERED for a working part- 
nership in small ‘tholding or nursery by young 
capable C.O. now tractor-ploughman. Healthy, 
knowledgable, and seeking opportunity for 
using initiative and ability. Straightforward 
offers only. 3 years farming. Jan Berg, Nash 
Mead, Nash Grove, Wokingham, Berks. 

WANTED, 2 or 3 acres buy or rent within 
20 miles London. Box 22 PN, 3 Blackstock 
Rd., N.4. 

LITERATURE, &c. 

QUAKERISM. | Information and literature 
respecting the Faith and Practice of the 
Religious Society of Friends, free on applica- 
tion to the Friends’ Home Service Committee, 
Friends’ House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


MEETINGS, &c. 


BOURNEMOUTH Peace Pledge Union 
Group. Sundays, 7 p.m., Friends’ Meeting 
House, Avenue Rd. Visitors welcomed. 


PERSONAL 


MARRIAGE. CARTER—CLARKE. On 
Aug. 7 at Ribbleton Av. Methodist Church, 
Ribbleton, Preston, by Rev. W. Gower, James, 
youngest son of Mr. and Mrs. James Carter, 
of 8 Yewlands Drive Broughton, to Joan, 
youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. C. 
Clarke, of 6 Lauderdale Rd., Ribbleton. 


BERYL  TERMOUTH, No. 6265, H.M. 
Prison, Holloway, wil be glad to receive 
birthday greetings on Aug. 16. Name only to 
be written on cards. 

CONTACT CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. A 
satisfactory medium for those desiring con- 
genial pen-friendships. Particulars, stamp, 
Sec., PN, 19 Ty Fry Gardens, Rumney, Cardiff. 

WILL C.0O.s near Ilfracombe (or Barnstaple) 
and interested in music making for own 
pleasure write Box 21 PN, 3 Blackstock Rd., 
N.4. 


large 
suitable 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


ACCOUNTANT (Chartered), additional 
clerk ‘required, two pacifists on staff, previous 
experience not essential but knowledge of farm 
accounts an advantage. Salary £3 6s. per 
week according to experience. Vincent 
Burston, 6 King Sq., Bridgwater, Somerset. 


ADELPHI DANCE COMPANY urgently 
requires stage manager, September. Experi- 
ence preferred but not essential if adaptable 
and enthusiastic. Knowledge electricity and 
simple carpentry useful. Further details from 
Secretary. 41 Kingsway, East Sheen, S.W.14. 

COMPETENT  Shorthand-Typist required 
for routine duties in relief organization, 
London. Knowledge French useful. Apply 
International Commission, 67 Brook St.. W.1. 

C.0.s WISHING to do social service in the 
London area in exchange for keep and 15s. 
pocket-money are invited to apply to the 
Warden, Dick Sheppard Club, 254 Harrow 
Rd., W.2. 

EXPERIENCED gardener handyman re- 
quired to work and share responsibility with 
another in progressive boarding school 
45 miles London. Apply giving details of 
previous experience, Box 33 PN, 8 Blackstock 
Rd., N.4. 

KINGSMOOR SCHOOL, Glossop, Assistant 
Matrons wanted, nursing not required; ‘girls 
17-18 or women over 41. Salary by arrange- 
ment, with board residence and laundry. Apply 
in writing to the House Matron. 

NATIONAL PEACE COUNCIL requires 
end Aug. copy-typist for general office work. 
Apply, stating qualifications, to Director, 
144 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 


; PD ISPLAYED Advertisements, MAZ- 
IMUM apace allowed: Three 
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SITUATIONS VACANT (Cont.) 


ORGANIZER, London Area, P.P.U. Salary 
£3 10s. to £4 per week, either sex. Applica. 
tions should not be made in the first place, 
but requests for full particulars should be 
addressed to The Secretary, London Area, 


P.P.U., 8 Endsleigh Gdns., W.C,1, Envelopes 
marked “Appointment.” 

REQUIRED exempted person or C.O. uncon- 
ditional (man or woman) between 20 and 80 
to assist in educational demonstrations in 
schools, Training * given, no experience 
necessary. Good educational standard and 
speaking voice an asset. Box 1003 PN, 3 
Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

RESIDENT HOUSEKEEPER-COOK required 
as Warden for small London International 
Hoste! for young people. Apply Box 1013 
PN, 3 Blackstock Rd., 5, 

RESIDENTIAL handyman 
agricultural workers’ hostel, 
Salary, plus board and lodgings. 
20 PN, 8 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

TWO OF STAFF of pacifist-run boarding. 
house (London) are going to prison for second 
time Aug. 24, probably for a month. Offers 
of (paid) help part or whole time during 
their absence would be welcomed. Box 29 
PN, 3 Blackstock Rd, N.4. 

WANTED, Teacher of Art, Sep. or as soon 
thereafter as possible, at Kilquhanity House, 
Castle Douglas, Scotland. Practical experi- 
ence in ceramics, weaving, or theatricals a 
recommendation. Right man or woman must 
want the job, not the salary, which is little 
more than maintenance. Apply John M. 
Aitkenhead, Headmaster. 


required for 
Gloucestershire. 
Apply Box 


‘SITUATIONS & WORK WANTED 


AGRICULTURAL TRAVELLER or similar 
post required by man, 26 years old, with 
appropriate business experience. Box 28 PN, 
3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

CHRISTIAN PACIFIST, 25, married, child 
4 months, seeks social-educational post 
September. B.A. (Hons.) French, teaching 
diploma, two years’ experience warden refugee 
hostel. At present teaching prep. school Post 
to be of real service sociéty, preferably per- 
manent. Box 996 PN, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

C.Q., 26, MARRIED, seeks market garden, 
nursery, or furm work. 34 years general ex- 
perience. Box 27 PN, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

c.0., 30, MARRIED, exempt and 2 years 
experience horticulture, agriculture, seeks 
market gardening, driver. Box 82 PN, 
3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

ENERGETIC, enthusiastic gentleman (54) 
seeks work, preferably social. Excellent 
organiser, linguist, fully qualified musician 
and teacher; numerous broadcasts by pupils 
and self; composer of plays, ballets, song- 
successes. Alexis Gunning, 54 Woolmead Av., 
N.W.9. 

QUAKER C.O. urgently requires lang work. 
Vegetarian, inexperienced, but very  hard- 
working in congenial atmosphere. Ronald 
Essex. 51 Bradbourne St., S_W.6. 

YOUNG couple and baby (11 months) 
desire farm work at community or progressive 
school. 8 years’ farming experience. In- 
terests: books, puppetry, music. Box 19 PN, 
3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 


WHERE TO STAY 


DERBYSHIRE HILLS. Food Reform Veg- 
etarian Guest House for happy holidays or 
restful recuperation; all modern comforts. 
A, and K. §. Ludlow, The Briars, Crich, Mat- 
wk (Station: Ambergate: Tel Ambergate 
44). 

WYE VALLEY. Guest house in own park- 
land of 150 acres. Homely atmosphere. 
Vegetarians and others catered for. From 
£3. “Lindors,” St. Briavels, Glos. 
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